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specializing and narrowing. In many cases courses 
in prose, with special attention to grammar, could be 
offered concurrently with the courses for the non- 
specializer. Of this, however, I am confident: as 
things now stand, the matter of providing for the 
specializer is of vastly less importance than that of 
providing something rich, vital, alluring and inspiring 
for the general student. 

Some readers may be inclined to wonder why in 
my hypothetical groups of students I presuppose only 
one or two years devoted to Greek in College: this 
may seem a very modest expectation. I make it so 
purposely. Existing facts, not theories, prove that 
only modest requirements in the matter of time have 
any chance of being met. The thing that to me is so 
full of encouragement is that within the bounds of 
these modest expectations, owing to the riches of 
Greek poetry, something so distinctly worth while, 
of such enduring value, is possible for the student. 
Let me add here that in my judgment the preparatory 
work necessary to entering upon the first year College 
course contemplated in this paper need not and should 
not occupy more than two years in the Secondary 
School. 

The future of Greek rests not with the great mass of 
people who know little or nothing about it, but with 
the teachers of Greek and the other fortunate persons 
who know what there is in it. Especially does it rest 
with the College teacher of Greek, for more and more 
Greek will be studied in College, or not at all. 



Clark College, 
Worcester, Mass. 



Haven D. Brackett. 
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Latin Lessons. By M. L. Smith. Boston and 

Chicago. Allyn and Bacon (1913). Pp. xiii + 319. 

$1.00. 

This book is planned as a special preparation for 
Caesar. As the author says in the Preface, practically 
all the words used in it occur in Caesar, phrases used 
by Caesar are frequent and their number increases 
toward the end of the book. 

The book is not only a thorough preparation for 
reading Caesar, but it also carries out the author's 
chief aims as set forth in the Preface (iii): "I. To 
make Latin seem alive. ... II. To make the book of 
value for general culture". 

Practically all the exercises consist of disconnected 
sentences. There are, however, some short, connected 
passages in Latin whose subject-matter is suggested 
by the accompanying illustrations. There are also in 
the Review Lessons short passages for sight reading, 
comprising in all about 65 lines. 

There are 71 lessons, including 13 Review Lessons. 

The first lesson is on The Latin Language. It 
contains a table of the Latin cases, their use in the sen- 
tence and the English equivalents. The second lesson 
takes up the first declension in full and the exercises 
are a drill on the cases and their meanings. As there 



is no verb in this lesson, no complete sentences can be 
given. 

The verb is begun in the third lesson, where the 
present indicative of porta is given; thus complete 
sentences are possible, illustrating the rules for the 
nominative and accusative cases. The full principal 
parts of verbs are introduced in Lesson VI, and the 
entire indicative active of the first conjugation is com- 
pleted by Lesson VIII. The first and second conjuga- 
tions active and passive are completed by Lesson 
XVIII. The third conjugation active and passive is 
given in Lessons XXI-XXIII, and the fourth conjuga- 
tion active and passive in XXXII-XXXIII. The 
study of the subjunctive mode begins in Lesson XLII. 

The relative pronoun is not taken up until Lesson 
XLVIII. It is followed by the interrogative in XLIX, 
the personal and the reflexive in L, the possessive in 
LI, the demonstrative in LIII and the indefinite in LV. 

Each lesson contains in the exercises 10 Latin- 
English and 10 English-Latin sentences, each set 
divided into two groups of five each. The second 
group in each set contains review sentences. 

The book follows Lodge's Word List and Byrne's 
Syntax of High School Latin in the selection of vocabu- 
lary and syntax, but there are given two uses of the 
volitive subjunctive (hortative and jussive), conditions, 
imperatives and commands. 

With few exceptions, the lessons are well planned, 
and physically the book presents a good appearance. 
It has some distinctive features and many good points 
that justify its existence. I call particular attention 
to the following: 

The illustrations. There arc 63, 7 of which are full- 
paged. There is also a map of Gaul. 

The 13 Review Lessons. These are a fine feature. 
Each contains review work on derivatives, word drill, 
form drill, syntax drill, a short story for sight trans- 
lation, and some disconnected sentences for sight 
reading. The form and syntax drill is in the form of 
questions whose answers bring out the salient facts 
of declension and syntax. 

The vocabularies. These give all the necessary 
information in regard to each word. The accent of 
each word is indicated. The genitive plural of t-stems 
is given. According to the author, the total number 
of words given in the vocabularies is 569, an average 
of 8 words to a lesson. 

Each lesson is headed by a Latin quotation, which 
frequently contains a word or construction brought 
up in the lesson. The importance of a knowledge of 
Latin for the understanding of English words is em- 
phasized by the study of English derivatives; each 
lesson contains four or more such words for study. 

Each lesson contains an oral exercise, consisting of 
questions in Latin, the answers to which form a review 
of the work of the lesson. 

No adjectives are introduced until they can be given 
in the three genders. Students thus will not form the 
idea that an adjective has. only one form in the nomina- 
tive, like a noun. 
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Occasionally compositions in Latin are called for on 
certain topics. These are merely suggestive, and 
should lead to interesting work along this line. 

There is a full index of 8^ pages. 

Great care and accuracy are shown in giving all 
needed information and in making clear many small 
points which often trouble beginners. Thus, on page 
17, a foot-note gives clear information about the 
quantity of a in forms of do. On page 33 a definition 
of parsing is given. The so-called Partitive Genitive 
is better given as the Genitive of the Whole. 

The Appendix contains, in addition to forms of 
declension and conjugation and rules of Syntax, 
(1) an article on English and Latin showing the value 
of the study of Latin, especially by pointing out how 
large a proportion of English words is derived from the 
Latin; (2) 19 state mottoes in Latin; (3) 107 of the 
most common Latin phrases; (4) 14 abbreviations from 
Latin words; (5) 57 Latin quotations; (6) 5 Latin 
songs with music: Flevit Lepus Parvulus, Dies Festus 
Hodie, Domine Salvam Fac Patriam, Gaudeamus 
Igitur, and Integer Vitae: (7) an outline of English 
grammar, as an aid to the study of Latin. References 
to this are made in the Latin lessons; (8) 12 pages of 
selections from Caesar's Gallic War, Books 1, 2, 4 and 6. 
Caesar's narrative is condensed, but no changes are 
made in the constructions or words. The selections are 
very good, and time put on them would be well spent 
as an introduction to Caesar. 

There are a few changes and corrections that should 
be made in another edition, all of minor importance, 
which do not detract in any way from the general 
excellence of the book. Section 99 reads: "In many 
nouns of the third declension the nominative differs 
very little from the base". Inasmuch as the nouns 
which follow are in contrast with those whose nomina- 
tive is like the base, the words "very little" should be 
omitted. 

On page 127 a foot-note is given about the construc- 
tion with verbs of fearing. This construction is too 
important to be relegated to a foot-note. In § 379 
the rule for result clauses is given and is followed by 
the statement, "The rule for sequence of tenses, § 364, 
must be followed". It would be well to omit this 
statement. In § 400, in the vocabulary, num is given 
with the explanation, "interrogative particle, whether, 
when used in indirect discourse". The words "indirect 
discourse" should be 'indirect question'. The author 
seems to take indirect questions only as a form of 
indirect discourse; see § 554, under Indirect Discourse. 
However, there is a good definition of an indirect 
question in § 402, which covers its extended use. 

The last lesson is the least satisfactory of all. It is 
called a Review of Indirect Discourse, but it introduces 
the subjunctive in subordinate clauses and the sub- 
junctive representing a command in the direct, points 
which have not been treated in any previous lesson. 
The examples given here as representing the change 
of a command and a question from the direct to the 
indirect are not the typical forms. 



There are a few changes to be made in the Appendix. 
In § 641 the rule for purpose should say something 
about the relative clause of purpose, inasmuch as this 
section is referred to in the notes on the selections from 
Caesar, or else such references should be to § 522, where 
qui with the subjunctive is given. See page 264, 
note 1; 269, n. 2; and 271, n..2. The rule for indirect 
questions, as given in Lesson XLIX, should be added 
to the rules for the subjunctive mood. 

The only case of a wrong cross-reference in the book 
is found in § 651. The reference § .467 1 shou'd be 476 1 . 

In the selections from Caesar and in the Latin quo- 
tations given in the Appendix, various changes might 
be suggested, to simplify the Latin in the one case, 
and in the other to make the quotations agree more 
closely with their original form; but lack of space 
makes it necessary to omit these. 

I have noticed no mistakes in the marking of vowels 
in the lessons. In the general Vocabulary at the end 
of the book, however, a few occur. 

I come now to a criticism which might be made 
against most of the books for beginners with which I 
am familiar. I refer to the arrangement of the material 
of the lessons by which many important matters are 
put toward the end of the book instead of in earlier 
lessons. In the larger cities, where less time can be 
given to Latin than was formerly the case, many 
teachers find it impossible to complete all the lessons 
in the first year. If the material were so arranged that 
all the most important matters of syntax for the first 
year were placed within the first 50 or 55 lessons and 
the rest placed in later lessons, then these latter could 
be taken or not according to the time at the teacher's 
disposal. Such a change would also allow more drill 
on these points which are a necessary preparation 
for the second year, as they would not be left to the 
very last weeks of the year when there is not sufficient 
time for drill enough to fix these points in the minds 
and memories of the beginners so as to hold through the 
long vacation. 

Such matters as the comparison of irregular adjec- 
tives, the declension of duo and tres, numerals, personal 
pronouns, possessive pronouns, double questions, 
indefinite pronouns, conditional sentences, commands 
and imperatives, the volitive subjunctive in principal 
clauses might well be placed in supplementary lessons 
at the end of the book. On the other hand, such mat- 
ters as the relative pronoun, participles, ablative 
absolute, the verbs volo, nolo, malo, gerund and gerun- 
dive, periphrastic conjugations, and subordinate 
clauses in indirect discourse should receive earlier 
treatment. 

In most of the books for beginners, too much of the 
difficult syntax is placed in the second semester's work. 
Some of it might well be faced by the student in the 
first semester along with the easier forms. This book, 
however, has fewer of these faults than many 
others. 



Walnut Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Nelson A. Walker. 



